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SYNGMAN RHEE VS. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


By Henry C. DeYoung Former Korean Minister to SCAP, Tokyo 


S$ THE seeming impasse between 
A couth Korean President Syngman 
Rhee and the U.S. State Department 
a case of the irresistible force meet- 
ing the immovable object? A look at 
recent history will clarify this ques- 
tion considerably. But, first, my own 
qualifications for knowing and un- 
derstanding Syngman Rhee. 

It was in 1904 that I read the 
manuscript of Rhee’s book, The 
Spirit of Independence, which he 
wrote in jail while a political prison- 
er. | was a mere boy, but was im- 
mensely impressed by the chapter, 
“Japan’s Hidden Plaus in Korea.” In 
it, Rhee predicted that Japan would 
win the Russo-Japanese War, shift 
her position from that of a friend 
and ally of Korea to that of a “pro- 
tector,” and, finally, absorb the pen- 
insula into the Japanese Empire. The 
fate of Korea was settled in less than 
ten years almost exactly as Rhee had 
predicted. 

The next that I knew of Rhee was 
when he presented a petition in the 
name of the Korean people to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, asking the 
good offices of America on behalf of 
Korean independence at the peace 
conference between Japan and Russia 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. That 
was 1905. I started to correspond 
with Rhee in 1912, but we did not 


meet until 1919, when we were 


thrown together in support of the 
independence movement in Korea. | 
was just out of college, full of Amer- 
ican ideals of liberty and freedom, 
and Rhee had just been elected 
President of the Korean Provisional 
Government-in-Exile, 

In the Korean delegation to the 
Washington Disarmament Conference 
in 1921, Dr. Rhee was chairman and 
I was secretary. The late great 
Charles Evans Hughes, then Secre- 
tary of State and chairman of the 
conference, gave us a private hear- 
ing. He showed his personal sym- 
pathy for our aspirations, but firmly 
assured us that there was nothing 
that the conference could do for the 
cause of Korean freedom, as Japan 
was one of the principal Washington 
conferees. Since that time, Dr. Rhee 
and I have worked together off and 
on—sometimes in the same office, as 
we did in Washington all during 
World War II, and sometimes in 
different places. 

The struggle between Dr. Rhee and 
the State Department can be roughly 
divided into five phases: 

1. Toward the end of World War 
Il, Dr. Rhee, as Chairman of the 
Korean Commission (I was its Secre- 
Korean 
Government-in-Exile in Chungking, 
China, pleaded with the State Depart- 
ment for recognition or even quasi- 


tary) representing the 


recognition of his government. With 
such recognition, he argued, his gov- 
ernment would officially be an ally 
of the United States in the war 
against Japan. The small but de 
termined Korean army in China— 
trained under the direction of Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Amer- 
ican commander in the China Theater 
—could enter Korea to organize re- 
sistance behind the lines; in the 
event of Japan’s surrender, this 
Korean force, under the direction of 
their Provisional Government, could 
occupy the country and thus avoid 
leaving a vacuum. 

The Koreans inside Korea had the 
same idea. They organized central 
and local committees to accept the 
surrender of the Japanese and made 
plans to evacuate them peaceably to 
Japan, hoping thereby to avoid 
bloodshed and destruction of prop 
erty. These committees vainly await 
ed the return of their Provisional 
Government. 

But the State Department would 
have none of this. It had no plans 
of its own, but rejected the Korean 
plans. Right after V-J Day, Korea 
was arbitrarily divided along the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel into Russian 
and American occupation zones, with 
Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge as the 
supreme ruler of South Korea. In 
rejecting Rhee’s plans and aiding ™ 
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the creation of Soviet North Korea, 
the State Department laid the foun- 
dations of the Korean War. 

2. The officials of the Korean Pro- 
yisional Government-in-Exile 
allowed to return to South Korea, 
but only as private individuals. (I 
went out there as a civilian employe 
of the U.S. Army.) When Dr. Rhee 
landed at Kimpo Airport in October 
1945, he was hailed by his people as 
the savior of their country. All the 
political parties—including the Com- 
munists—offered him their leader- 
ship. General Hodge, under instruc- 
tions from Washington, then asked 
Dr. Rhee to form an interim coalition 
government, including the Commu- 
nists, Dr. Rhee refused. He did so on 
the grounds that coalition with the 
Communists would inevitably result 
in a Communist Korea. 

Simultaneously, Dr. Rhee opposed 
the five-year trusteeship plan for 
Korea announced at the Moscow 
Foreign Ministers Conference on De- 
cember 28, 1945. Under this plan, 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and Nationalist China 
would have worked out the unifica- 
tion and independence of Korea 
within five years. In clarifying this 
agreement, Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes said in a radio address 
on December 30, 1945: “It is our 
goal to hasten the day when Korea 
will become an independent member 
of the society of nations.” 

Dr. Rhee opposed neither the goal 
of the plan nor the duration of the 
trusteeship. He opposed the plan 
solely on the realistic ground that 
you could not reach any kind of 
satisfactory agreement with the Sov- 
iets by Subsequent 
events in Korea and elsewhere have 
proved that he was right. 

3. By the end of 1946, Dr. Rhee 
was looked upon by the State De- 
partment as persona non grata. He 
Was quietly advised through General 
Hodge to relinquish his political 
leadership—which he did. The Amer- 
an Command in South Korea picked 
Kiusic Kimm, a left-winger, to head 
the interim legislative assembly. This 


were 


negotiation. 
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samé man later headed the Commu- 
nist committee welcoming the North 
Korean Army to Seoul in 1950. He 
was subsequently taken to Pyongyang 
by the Reds and died there. 

It must be said to the credit of the 
State Department that no _ physical 
force was used by the American 
XXIV Corps in South Korea to curb 
Rhee’s political influence. He was 
elected President without American 
support, and the inaugural ceremony 
was held on August 15, 1948; Gen- 





VAN FLEET COULD HAVE WON IN ‘51 


eral Douglas MacArthur and his wife 
were present. 

As soon as the news leaked out 
through the Bamboo Curtain that the 
Russians were training a Communist 
army of half a million men in North 
Korea and equipping it with the latest 
Russian weapons, Dr. Rhee pleaded 
with American authorities to do like- 
wise in South Korea. But the influ- 
ence of the Lattimoreans in the State 
Department prevented any such ac- 
tion which might “provoke” the Rus- 
sians. 

When the powerful Red army 
crossed the Thirty-eighth Parallel on 
June 25, 1950, surging down the 
Eijungbu corridor spearheaded by 70 
Russian-made tanks, South Korea 
had only a constabulary force of 
90,000 men without a single tank. 
artillery piece or airplane. This ill- 


equipped South Korean force suf- 
fered casualties of 40 per cent the 
first week before the American 
Eighth Army came to its assistance. 
A part of the responsibility for the 
heavy Allied casualties during the 
first months of the Korean War rests 
with the State Department, which 
ignored Rhee’s pleas for creation of 
a South Korean army. 

4. Once the war started, the South 
Korean soldiers were the whipping 
boy. No matter what happened, they 
were to blame: They were too dumb 
to learn, had no courage, no patriot- 
ism, no love of freedom, were not 
worth helping. Rhee, alone, had faith 
in his countrymen. He again plead- 
ed: “Give us the training and equip- 
ment, and we'll do the job.” It was 
not until a year after the war started, 
when General James A. Van Fleet 
took over the Allied command in 
Korea, that large-scale training of 
the South Korean Army was under- 
taken seriously. Today, according to 
General Van Fleet, South Korea has 
the largest, most modern, most loyal 
and best-trained anti-Communist 
army in East Asia. 

5. In all previous disagreements 
between Rhee and the State Depart- 
ment, it has turned out that Rhee 
was right and the State Department 
was wrong. Now comes the final 
tussle over the Korean truce. Rhee, 
at 78, may not live to see his convic- 
tions either vindicated or condemned 
by the future historian. But certain 
phases of the dispute stand out in 
bold relief. 

When Jacob Malik proposed a 
truce two years ago, General Van 
Fleet had the Reds cornered and 
could have won a decisive victory, 
thus “settling the Korean question” 
once and for all. Rhee urged the 
Allies to drive on to the Yalu. He 
contended that this would have no 
bearing on the threat of World War 
III, that the Kremlin would start a 
global war only when it thought it 
could win and not before—regardless 
of what the Allies did or did not do 
in Korea. 

But the State Department, in 
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RHEE CONTINUED 


consultation with the British, stopped 
the further advance of the Allied 
armies from the present battleline, 
and deliberately created a stalemate, 
with the excuse of preventing further 
casualties. On this point, General 
Van Fleet has written (Life. May 18, 
1953): “It has since cost us many 
more casualties than we would have 
suffered in carrying the war to a 
final conclusion in 1951.” 

In the prolonged truce negotia- 
lions, American delegates granted 
concessions piecemeal to the Reds 
until the whole agreement has be- 
come a hollow mockery. It neither 
guarantees the withdrawal of the 
Chinese Red 


enemy build-up of his military poten- 


Army, restricts the 
tial, hampers further aggression, nor 
guarantees the unification of Korea 
in a free election. The much played- 
up POW issue is, by comparison, of 
minor importance. 

President Eisenhower sent a states- 
manlike letter to President Rhee on 
June 6, urging Korea to accept the 
Panmunjom truce, with the promise 
that the United States will espouse 
the cause of Korean unification at the 
political conference after the truce 


is accepted. Eisenhower failed to 
mention what, if anything, America 
will do if the Reds reject any uni- 
fication except on their own terms: 
as they have been doing for the past 
eight years. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
war will not be resumed by the 
Allies once the armistice is signed, 
no matter what happens at the politi- 
The Chinese Reds 


will continue to occupy North Korea, 


cal conference. 


free from Allied air interference, 
growing more powerful every day. 
Korea will remain half slave and half 
free, with the prospect of the free 
part being absorbed by the slave part 
in a matter of time. With perma- 
nent peace and recovery from the 
war's ravages impossible, conditions 
in South Korea will be infinitely 
worse than before the war. 

Under such _ circumstances, _ is 
Syngman Rhee foolish to decline the 
truce rammed down his throat by 
his allies? When Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles charged President 
Rhee with bad faith in connection 
with releasing the anti-Communist 


prisoners, he omitted a few facts. 


Most of the prisoners were South 





SOUTH KOREAN SOLDIERS NOW HOLD 70 PER CENT OF THE BATTLELINE 








Koreans who had been impressed jp. 





to the Red army to fight againg 





their own government; many of the 
rest were North Korean refugees 
who had sworn allegiance to the Re. 
public of Korea. There was nothing 
underhanded about Rhee’s action, He 
had previously told General Mark 
Clark, the Far Eastern commander. 
that he would release these prison. 
ers if it were decided that they should 
be subjected to the brain-washing of 





a commission dominated by Commu. 
nist satellites and “neutral” India, A 


Now the Washington authorities are 





angry because their “calculated risk” J epor 
backfired. Rhee was, at least, frank § ment 
and above-board when he squarely & ors. 
shouldered the responsibility for re J dates 
leasing the anti-Communist prison- § initia 
ers instead of passing the buck. nue 

This regrettable incident could § Hous 
have been avoided if the U.S. Gov- & high- 
ernment had taken the Republic of § the v 
Korea into its confidence and con- & sign 
sulted it as an ally and comrade-in- J carri 
arms— instead of unilaterally dealing @ the s 
with the Communist moguls. The J eral 
State Department withheld the pro J who 
visions of the final truce proposal § Cong 
from the South Korean Government. It 
when every other nation with troops § same 
in Korea was consulted and its pre @ «alter 
vious approval obtained. Is this de § met 
cency and “Allied unity,” when South § days 
Korean troops hold 70 per cent of J same 
the battleline and suffer the brunt hal 
of the casualties? nrst 

The battle between Syngman Rhee § ‘on, 


and the U.S. State Department has § paur 


been going on for the past ten years 190: 
and is about to come to a close. Who J legis 


is the winner? That depends on the mill 
point of view. Adlai Stevenson, after I m 












recently interviewing Rhee in Korea. § ‘or 
described him as “a dedicated man.” A 
\ dedicated man remains true lt The 
his convictions, no matter what the J Me: 
rest of the world says about him. § % 
Rhee is dedicated to the ideals of dec 
freedom and democracy for his Rep 
people, and to a unified and inde- te 
pendent Korea. He may fail com a 
pletely in the task he set out ! Sn 
accomplish a half-century ago, bit ff cas 







his dedicated ideals will live on. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






Wasuincton, D.C. 

. A FEW dizzy days in the 
national capital, 

report that there has been improve- 
nent in the quality of our legislat- 
os. My first view of Washington 
dates back exactly fifty years. My 
initial trip down Pennsylvania Ave- 
we from the Capitol to the White 
House was made behind a pair of 
high-stepping bay horses. I viewed 
the wonders of Major L’Enfant’s de- 
ign from the box of a handsome 
carriage and had the high points of 
the scene elucidated for me by Gen- 
eral Sherwood, a Civil War General 
who was serving at that time as a 
Congressman from Ohio. 

It was under the guidance of this 
same Civil War veteran that I first 
entered the House and Senate and 
met some of the legislators of those 
days. As I have circulated in the 
same—but somewhat transformed— 
halls during the past few days, the 
frst change I have noticed is that 
Congressmen are less puffy and 
paunchy than they used to be. In 
1903, there were millionaires in our 
kegislative halls. And in those days 
millionaires looked like millionaires. 
Imean that they looked like the car- 
loons of millionaires. 

All of this has come to an end. 
There are a couple of millionaires in 
the Senate, but they know better than 
0 spread themselves as their pre- 
decessors used to do. A bunch of 
Representatives or Senators in the 
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I cheerfully — 


By William E. Bohn 


Crackpots 
In Congress 


lobby or in one of their restaurants 
are like an average crowd of men 
anywhere. They might be Rotarians 
or Kiwanians at their weekly lunch- 
eon. There is one other difference— 
and one which has more significance. 
Eloquence has practically vanished. 
You hardly ever come across a legis- 
lator with a Daniel Webster com- 
plex. There has been a gain in san- 
ity, in reasonableness. 

But I regret to report that, in an- 
other 
change for the worse. I attended a 


respect, there has been a 


session of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the House of Representatives. 
This group of legislators was con- 
ducting hearings on Reorganization 
Plan No. 7, which is designed to fit 
the Mutual Security Agency and cer- 
tain other organizations into the 
State Department in such a way as 
to diminish confusion and increase 
efficiency. To testify in favor of the 
change, the subcommittee had before 
it General Walter Bedell Smith and 
Harold Stassen. Both men gave care- 
fully prepared and convincing state- 
ments. Members of the group asked 
questions and offered comments. 
Then there occurred a jolting in- 
terlude. Congressman Brownson was 
presiding over the session of the sub- 
committee. But Representative Clare 
Hoffman, a Michigan Republican, is 
of the Committee as a 
whole. He, naturally, feels free to 


Chairman 


intervene at any time. At one point. 
a young Congressman whose name | 
did not catch questioned Mr. Stassen 
about Communists in the State De- 
partment. He remarked that it had 


been asserted elsewhere that there 


were several hundred of them in the 
Department—and then that the num- 
ber mentioned in these accusations 
had been gradually reduced until it 
reached a figure of about 75. Both 
Mr. Stassen and I soon caught on 
to the fact that the young man was 
being satirical. Stassen merely smiled 
good-naturedly and said no, he really 
could not give an account of Com- 
munists in the Department. 

A few minutes later, Congressman 
Hoffman entered the room. His face 
and manner were distraught. He 
seemed out of place among those 
quiet men. He remarked that he was 
sorry he had had to be absent. He 
had been informed that remarks had 
been made about “the other cham- 
ber” and wished to have them read 
back to him by the stenographer. The 
latter had a hard time finding the 
right passage. Then she read back 
the questions about the diminishing 
numbers of Communists. 

The young fellow who had asked 
the questions was having a good 
time. The other members were bored. 
But Congressman Hoffman was get- 
ting more and more het up. At last, 
he burst out with the statement that 
he wanted it understood that he 
would have nothing said against Sen- 
ator McCarthy in that committee. 
The young man who had started the 
fracas remarked soberly that he had 
not mentioned Senator McCarthy and 
he could not imagine what the fuss 
was about. At this, Congressman 
Hoffman flew into a rage. There were 
still, he said, a lot of Communists 
in the State Department. Yes, and 
there were homosexuals, too—a dirty, 
nasty bunch. The other Congressmen 
glanced at one another furtively as 
though they were ashamed of the out- 
burst. The Michigan legislator fin- 
ished his tirade and stalked out. 

What I am getting at is that there 
is now a streak of this sort of thing 
in the Congress of the United States. 
There is a group of unbalanced men 
—men who are driven by their 
psychoses rather than by their rea- 
son. Only sane voters back home can 
take care of this sort of thing. 





BERLIN 

HE SERIES of strikes, demonstrations and riots which 
have been electrifying East Berlin and East Germany 
have already been given the historic name of “the June 
days.” Everywhere, the comparison is being made with 
the “March days” of 1848, the great year of European 
revolutions, and with the “November days” of 1918, 
which ended World War I and the Kaiser’s rule. Such 
events are very rare in German history. The Germans 
are well known as a disciplined people; they are almost 
never violent and passionate in their political life; they 
are the fanatical respecters of law and order pictured in 


the famous T. T. Heine cartoon showing a ragged, 
hungry mob marching on the town hall to demand, 
“Where can we get permission to hold a revolution?” 
The German is anything but a revolutionary type. 

That he should defy public authority, explode into 
street violence, was certainly improbable. That this 
should happen to the Russians was, with even more cer- 
tainty, considered impossible. Where there is Soviet con- 
trol, there is an iron-clad dictatorship, ruled by the Com- 
munist party and the secret police, with the ever-present 
Red Army in the background. How did it come to an 
uprising in East Berlin? How was it that, for two days, 
tens of thousands of striking German workers roamed 
the streets in an outburst of popular fury for the whole 





American-born Melvin J. 
Lasky (cut at left) is one of 
democratic Berlin’s stalwarts. 
As Editor of the cultural- 
political monthly, Der Monat, 
he has maintained close con- 
tact with the chief resistance 
leaders of East and West. He 
is a former Associate Editor 
of THe New Leaper and a 
founder of the world Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom. 





world to see? It is hard to think of two more unlikely 
players in such a drama—the German who likes no reyp. 
lution, and the Russian who allows no revolution to hap. 
pen. 

What is the explanation? It is two-sided. 

On the German side, there are the miserable conditions 
under which the German people in the Soviet Sector of 
Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Germany have been living 
since 1945. Economic conditions have been continuously 
poor: There has never been enough to eat, enough to 
buy in the shops, and, in the last years, things have gotten 
worse. Political conditions have been marked by terror, 


Germany's 


An analysis of the workers’ revolt 


Thousands of persons have been arrested, and in eight 
years there has not been a free election or even the pub- 
lication of a single book or newspaper which dissents 
from the Soviet occupation line. There can be no doubt 
of the fact that 80 to 90 per cent of the East German 
population rejects the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public led by Pieck, Grotewohl and Ulbricht. The Com- 
munist party enjoys no mass support. Almost a million 
of East Germany’s citizens, weary of the gray, hopeless 
emptiness of their lives, have escaped across the frontier 
into West Berlin or West Germany, and, during the last 
year, the rate was about 20,000 a month. Even the so 
called People’s Police has been suffering a monthly los 
of a hundred men and officers. As West Berlin’s Mayor 
Reuter said last week: “Eastern Germany is eighteen mil- 
lion desperate men and women, held in check by a hand: 
ful of fanatics. . . .” But how did it become possible for 
them to demonstrate their opposition in Magdeburg, 
Halle, Leipzig and other eastern cities as well as in Ber- 
lin? Had not all of us been persuaded by the political 
scientists that, under the conditions of modern totali- 
tarian dictatorship, opposition was futile and_ violent 
protest absurd? 

Since the death of Stalin three months ago, Kremlin 
foreign policy has been undergoing a deep, rumbling 
change. In the Soviet Union itself, there was the doctors’ 
plot, the amnesty, etc., in Korea the truce agreement, it 
Turkey the withdrawal of old claims and demands, it 
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Austria the dropping of zonal barriers. On June 9 came 
Germany’s turn. Moscow’s ambassador, Vladimir Sem- 
yonov, returned to Berlin from the Kremlin to dictate a 
sew line. On June 11, the Red Army newspaper, Tagliche 
Rundschau, announced the Government’s recognition of 
its “previous errors and failures.” It promised a funda- 
mental revision of its economic policy, and more. This, 
dearly, was part of Moscow’s worldwide preparation for 
new diplomatic negotiations with the United States and 
the Western Allies; and Germany obviously was to be 
one of the major bargaining points. But the sudden shift 
in accent and instructions of the neue Kurs confused 


June Days’ 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


and upset the German Communist Government. Each of 
the leaders was forced to eat crow publicly. The farmer, 
who had been abused as a “reactionary kulak” the day 
before, was reassured that the land would remain his; 
the worker, who had been forced to work longer for less 
pay, was to get relief; the refugee, whom they had been 
glad to get rid of, was to be welcomed back. Everything 
was being turned upside down. On the frontiers, the 
Volkspolizei was suddenly polite. Nothing was heard 
from Ulbricht, the bearded boss of the party and Stalin’s 
favorite. Nothing more was heard of the huge campaign 
or remilitarization. The East German Government was 
embarrassed, puzzled, depressed and, possibly, even split. 
fach day from June 11 to June 16 heightened the un- 
certainty. 

It was at this moment that the uprising began. With 
he sure instinct that masses sometimes have, angry 
groups of men, sparked by a strike of the workers on 
the Stalin Allee, gave vent to their feelings. The speed-up 
ystem had practically cut their salaries in half. On Tues- 
day, they defied the police on the streets, shouted down 
Ministers who tried to appease them. The state authority 
acted as if it were paralyzed. Nobody had instructions, 
wbody knew what action to take. The police turned to 
he party, the party turned to Semyonov, Semyonov 
lumned to Moscow. 

Meanwhile, the call had gone out for a general strike 
® Wednesday, and, on that morning, tens of thousands 
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of workers had stopped work in factories and begun 
marching toward East Berlin. From the Henningsdorf 
steel plants in the north came long columns of strikers, 
moving through parts of the old “rote Wedding,” 
where West Berliners cheered them and gave them food 
and drink for their 25-mile trek. There was no resist- 
ance. The police pushed back crowds of demonstrators 
from a few public buildings, but elsewhere they simply 
stood by and watched, a few even joining the strikers. 
Cars were overturned, buildings were set afire, and a 
Deputy Prime Minister was beaten up and forced to seek 
refuge in a West Berlin police station. 


By Wednesday noon, Soviet troops and tanks had been 
called out onto the streets, but there were, apparently, 
still no instructions. Could the German police be en- 
trusted to suppress the strikes and riots, which might 
develop into a civil war? Moscow hesitated. Should the 
Red Army be ordered into bloody action which would 
upset the new “peace offensive”? Moscow still hesitated. 
I myself saw a company of armed Soviet soldiers watch- 
ing two Berliners haul down the symbolic red flag on 
top of the Brandenburg Gate. Nothing like this had hap- 
pened to Bolshevism since the Kronstadt rebellion of 
1921. On Alexanderplatz, 1 watched a crowd of Ber- 
liners destroy the Soviet Communist bookshop — while 
truckloads of Red Army infantry, now armed with 
machine-guns, rolled indifferently by. 

By mid-afternoon, the situation began to look danger- 
ous. Even an unarmed mass of demonstrators, with no 
leadership and no objective, can become threatening. The 
Soviets issued orders over the heads of the so-called 
“legal, independent government.” Martial law was pro- 
claimed. We were sitting in Gaston Coblentz’s little road- 
ster on the corner of Friedrichstrasse and Unter den 
Linden when the announcement came over the loud- 
speakers. The crowd jeered, but a few minutes later 
bullets were flying. The infantry began shooting; the 
tanks began to clear the streets. Many were killed, hun- 
dreds were wounded. By evening, a deathlike silence had 
fallen over the streets of East Berlin. I stood on Pots- 
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damer Platz, watching two Communist buildings burning, 
and could see the Russian T-34s lining the broad ave- 
nue, facing their cannon to the West. The uprising in 
Berlin was over. 

Meanwhile, the radio bulletins had ignited the tinder- 
box of the East Zone. The news sputtered like a fuse from 
the Baltic coast to the Czech frontier, and the flames 
began to shoot up with redoubled fury—not merely be- 
cause the poverty and popular resentment there was 
greater, but also because a spreading flame gathers in 
intensity. In Berlin, the combustion had been spontane- 
ous, and the uprising had more the character of a 
gigantic protest meeting. In the Zone, the masses took 
the simple Berlin news item as the fiery signal for a 
genuine self-liberating effort. There, the violence took 
on classic revolutionary forms. Strike committees were 
formed in hundreds of major factories, in the Leuna 
chemical works of Halle. in Zeiss of Jena, in the 
Erzgebirge mines and the Saxon foundries—in part hark- 
ing back to older, unforgotten trade-union traditions, in 
part turning the Marxist weapons the other way and 
confronting Moscow with the strategy of 1789 and 1848. 
of the Paris Commune and the storming of the Winter 
Palace. The theorems so tediously expounded by Bol- 
shevik propagandists suddenly came alive—this was “an 
objective revolutionary situation,” for there was indeed 
confusion in the ruling class and desperation among the 
oppressed. The notion of the general strike sprung to the 
minds of millions with a spontaneity that went beyond 
Sorel’s fondest hopes. From all reports which have 
reached here, the uprising in the Zone was more exten- 
sive, more ambitious and bloodier. Offices of the Red 
Socialist Unity party (SED) were destroyed; Govern- 
ment buildings were assailed and files dumped into the 
alley; police stations and concentration camps were 
stormed and political prisoners released; prominent Com- 
munists and bureaucrats were captured and beaten up. 
some fatally. In some of the large cities, the natural 
leadership, which had quickly emerged, even pointed 
their strategy toward a local “seizure of power”—side- 
arms were seized from the scrawny young Volkspolizei, 
whose training had never prepared them for such a 
situation; workers (and, in Brandenburg, peasants as 





Next Week 


Continuing its coverage of revolutionary develop- 
ments in the Soviet orbit, THe New Leaver will 
present next week exclusive articles by Rainer Hilde- 
brandt and Denis de Rougemont. Hildebrandt, the 
leader of the Berlin Fighters Against Inhumanity, 
recounts a detailed interview with a Soviet officer 
which tells—for the first time—what happened in 
the Soviet Army when Stalin died. De Rougemont, 
the noted French critic, comments on the German 
workers’ revolt and the prospects it unfolds for 
democratic statesmanship in Europe. 





well) set up revolutionary tribunals to intimidate the 
enemy and mete out justice; plans were drawn up to 
take over radio communications and to distribute food, 

By this time, Moscow had already come to the ap. 
parently reluctant decision that the Red Army troops 
simply had to be called out of the old Wehrmach 
barracks. The major elements of the 20 Soviet divisions 
now stationed in East Germany were rolled onto the 
streets to enforce martial law. A dozen strike leaders were 
shot, but, on the whole, the Kremlin acted with notably 
hesitant “moderation”: Western traffic on the Berlin. 
Braunschweig Autobahn was never disrupted. and the 
wild bloodbath that many have feared has not developed. 
As I write, the SED continues to flagellate itself, insists 
on taking “full responsibility” and refuses to “blame the 
proletariat.” The Soviets have recovered the situation, 
but they remain a little wobbly. As for the strikers, what. 
ever we have heard from the Zone indicates a_post- 
insurrectionary mood which is anything but a sense of 
having lost a battle. There is little defeatism. On the con- 
trary, there is an exhilarating feeling of power and a 
new confidence that other, better opportunities will soon 
present themselves. Hope has managed to creep under 
the Iron Curtain—for how long has it been since masses 
were set into violent motion in behalf of a true and 
good cause! 

What will this disastrous turn of events mean for 
Soviet policy? If Moscow had been prepared to make a 
new, drastic offer on Germany to the West. will they 
now in worry and fright withdraw from this? Thirty-six 
hours of weakness and indecision—after the violence 
in Pilsen—had produced in the German satellite a “revo- 
lutionary situation” which would have put a gleam in 
the eyes of Marx or Trotsky (but. curiously, of nobody 
else now alive). This had never happened under Stalin. 
and it may induce a return to the Old Master’s way of 
doing things. Any Russian illusions about the future of 
Communism in Germany were ended bluntly by “the 
June days.” It is not inconceivable that the question may 
now begin to be seriously posed in the Kremlin whether 
Bolshevism hasn’t overextended itself. Whereas Tito 
represented a break in the structure at the top, the June 
uprising represents a crumbling at the bottom. Some 
thing is being eaten away at the outer edges. like the 
peripheral cancers which afflicted the revolt-ridden Ro- 
man Empire. 

The Kremlin faces a dilemma. To hold on to what it 
has in Germany is to be burdened hopelessly with half a 
satellite which has neither political nor economic stabil 
ity. To give it up in a bargain over a united, and even 
neutralized, Germany may be to give the electrifying 
signal that the liberating rollback of the Soviet Empire 
has begun. The answer that the new and mentally ut 
certain men in the Kremlin will find is likely to be les 
a matter of diplomatic strategy than of troubled political 
psychology. 
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REPORT FROM ROME 





By Edmund Stevens 


BONUS LAW LOST 
FOR DE GASPERI 


The new electoral reform, attacked as a ‘swindle law,’ 


hurt the Premier's small-party allies 


RoME 
DITORIAL CARPING at the Italian 
ome in the American and 
British press has not helped to ex- 
plain why Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peris Center coalition failed to re- 
ceive a popular majority; nor has it 
added to the comity of nations. 
Pro-Western Italians are among 
the first to resent intimations that 
the Italian voters did not measure 
up to democratic standards. They in- 
sist that, on the contrary, the recent 
tlections gave the whole world a 
lesson in working democracy, by the 
turnout (93.78 per cent of the eligi- 
ble voters) and by the free and fear- 
less expression of the popular will. 


In denying the Center a clear 
majority, the Italian electorate did 
not mean to repudiate democracy. 
It was rejecting as essentially un- 
democratic the new electoral law, 
whereby any group obtaining a bare 
majority of the popular vote would 
receive 65 per cent of the seats in the 
Chamber. 

The opposition parties of the Right 
and Left were naturally against the 
measure, since none of them stood a 
chance to qualify for the bonus. But 
within the Center coalition the mea- 
sure, initiated by the Christian Demo- 
crats, was accepted by the minor 
coalition members only reluctantly, 
under pressure and after long hesita- 





Edmund Stevens (cut at left), who files here his 
first New Leaper dispatch on the European situ- 
ation, is one of the top foreign correspondents 
of our day. In 1951, he won the Pulitzer Prize 
for his brilliant series of articles on Russia in 
the Christian Science Monitor, a series which 
later became the book, This Is Russia Uncensored. 
His long service as Moscow correspondent for the 
Monitor was followed by more than a year in 
Belgrade. Now in Rome, he will send us reports 
not only on the Italian situation but on the 
broader aspects of international politics as well. 
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tion. The Social Democrats, in par- 
ticular, agreed to it against their 
better judgment. Having once agreed, 
they have paid the price of what has 
proved a well-nigh fatal blunder, 
fraught with political dangers. 

The label “swindle law,” first ap- 
plied to the electoral-bonus clause 
by the Communists, stuck. Thou- 
sands of democratic-minded voters, 
who otherwise favored the Center, 
believed that the measure—ostensibly 
designed to provide a stable foun- 
dation for the Government—was 
really meant to perpetuate Christian 
Democratic control of the Chamber. 

Arithmetic would seem to sup- 
port this view. Had the Center coali- 
tion obtained an additional 57,000 
votes, it would have won the bonus. 
In that case, the Christian Democrats 
alone, with just over 40 per cent of 
the popular vote, would have re- 
ceived 53 per cent of the seats in 
the new Chamber, with 12 per cent 
divided among the three minor 
Center parties. Many demcoratic- 
minded voters were strongly opposed 
to giving the Christian Democrats 
one-party control of Parliament for 
another five years. 

To appreciate this attitude, it 
should be recalled that Italy, though 
Catholic, is also largely anti-clerical, 
and that even among Catholics there 
is widespread opposition to Church 
interference in politics. The unifica- 
tion of modern Italy was largely a 
revolt against the temporal power of 
the Church. Although Premier de 
Gasperi’s personal record as a demo- 
crat is beyond reasonable doubt, 
there are other groups within and 
behind the Christian Democratic 
party who chafe at his attitude and 
whose aims and ideas strongly savor 
of the Salazar or Franco brand of 
clerico-fascism. While Italy has in 
recent years enjoyed a full and gen- 
uine measure of democracy, there 
have also been certain danger signals, 
such as the violation of religious 
freedom and the reactionary press- 
control and anti-strike bills intro- 
duced in parliament by the Christian 
Democrats. 
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The opposition of the Christian 
Democratic Right has likewise pre- 
vented the Government from coming 
to grips with many basic social and 
economic issues, delaying and water- 
ing down vital reform legislation. Of 
late, the right-wing elements had been 
gaining ground within the party 
councils, 

The behavior of the Christian 
Democrats during the campaign was 
not reassuring. The clerical party 
either ignored its secular allies or 
accorded them the contempt due poor 
relations. More than one priest from 
the pulpit enjoined his flock not to 
vote for the small parties. 

Against this background, manv 
voters who in general favor the 
Center coalition feel strongly that, 
within the coalition framework, there 
must be a check on the power of the 
Christian Democratic party. It is up 
to the minor secular parties to pro- 
vide this check. But in accepting the 
bonus law, the minor parties ap- 
peared to fall in with Christian 
Democratic plans and resign their 
own logical roles. For, having 
climbed to power on the backs of 
the parties, the Christian 
Democrats would then be in a posi- 
tion to go it alone without further 
assistance from the other members 
of the coalition. 


minor 


Since voters who felt strongly on 
this subject were those who would 
normally support the secular demo- 
cratic parties, in the elections these 
parties suffered disastrous losses. 
Thus, the popular vote of the Social 
Democrats took a nosedive from 7.7 


per cent in the municipal elections 
of 1951-52 to 4.51 per cent, that of 
the Liberals declined from 3.9 per 
cent to 3.14 per cent, the Repub- 
licans from 2.5 per cent to 1.61 per 
cent. The Christian Democrats, who 
had sponsored the bonus clause, in- 
stead of losing votes bettered their 
position—increasing their share of 
the popular vote from 36.3 per cent 
to 40.08 per cent. The seeming para- 
dox is explained by the fact that no- 
body strongly opposed to clericalism 
would vote for the Christian Demo- 
crats in any case, whereas the prog- 
ress Italy has achieved in many fields 
under Premier de Gasperi attracted 
more voters to his standard. But for 
the electoral-law issue, the other Cen- 
ter parties would also have gained. 
The votes lost by the minor coali- 
tion parties went mainly to the im- 
mediate Right and Left. Left-wing 
Socialist Pietro Nenni may or may 
not have a Communist party card 
sewed into his underwear. But, in the 
curious climate of Italian political 
bonhomie, the fact that he was the 
only Western Socialist leader to stand 
by Stalin’s bier and, on occasion, 
out-Cominforms Togliatti does not 
affect his friendly personal relations 
with Premier de Gasperi, or prevent 
his lunching from time to time with 
his bitterest rival, right-wing Socialist 
leader Giuseppe Saragat. Moreover, 
during the campaign it did not pre- 
vent him from soliciting and receiv- 
ing generous contributions from a 
multi-millionaire northern Italian 
publisher with monarchist leanings. 
To many an otherwise politically 


sane Italian, this Kremlin stooge js 
“home folks,” an excellent speaker, 
an amusing, likable companion who 
must therefore, somehow, be “lj 
right.” This, plus the euphoria of 
the “peace offensive,” explains why, 
during the campaign, it was not too 
hard for Signor Nenni to sell his 
bogus neutralism to a fair number 
of those who turned their backs on 
the minor parties on account of the 
majority-bonus law. 

It also explains—but does not ex. 
cuse—the fact that Saragat, in one 
of his periodic lapses into political 
innocence, is now urging Premier de 
Gasperi to take this Trojan Horse 
into his Cabinet in order to “test” 
its sincerity. Saragat is an honest 
man with the best of intentions. In 
due course, he will realize his cur 
rent mistake, just as now he admits 
he was wrong on the electoral-bonus 
law. But by then he will perhaps be 
involved in another of the disastrous 
blunders that have all but wrecked 
the once bright hopes of the Italian 
Social Democrats. 

Not all democratic Italians who 
were against the electoral 
were prepared to be duped by Nenni. 
By far the largest harvest of protest 
votes was reaped by the Monarchists, 


bonus 


who made the most spectacular ad- 
vance of any party, almost doubling 
their share of the popular vote from 
3.6 per cent in the municipal elec- 
tion to 6.85 per cent. These gains 
were not all votes for the return of 
the King, which was not even an 
issue in the recent elections. It mainly 
reflected the fact that many anti 





Parties 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS | 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
REPUBLICANS 
LIBERALS 


COMMUNISTS 
SOCIALISTS (NENNI) 


Chamber 1948 


Votes 


12,712,516 

1,858,116 

651,875$ (13.4) 
1,003,727 


8,136,637 


Election Trends 
Local 1951-52 


Votes Pct. 


Pct. 
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Chamber 1953 
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Votes Pet. 





(48.4) | 8,013,212 
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560,562 


871,135 


(7.7) 
(2.5) 
(3.9) 


(36.3) | 9 


894,754 
988,778 
225,611 
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(3.0) | 815,681 
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526,882) 
729,0785 


1,406,940 
800,476 


(6.3) 
(3.6) 
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2,929,926 


1,482,101 
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(20.9) | 6,112,638 (22.7) 
(12.1) | 3,440,222 (12.7) 


(5.9) 
(6.9) 


080,143 


(6.1) 
(7.1) 


1,580,395 


734,275 1,856,661 
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Seats in Parliament 


Chamber 
1948 


1953 





CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS 306 
sOCcIAL DEMOCRATS 33 
REPUBLICANS 9 
LIBERALS 19 


COMMUNISTS 
SOCIALISTS (NENNI) 


262 
19 
5 
14 


143 


(a 





MSI 
MONARCHISTS 





29 
40 








talitarians who were also anti- 
derical had nowhere else to go. 
Moreover, until prostituted to Musso- 
jnin in 1922, the Italian throne was 
liberal in its antecedents and had 
ymbolized the separation of Church 
and State. 

Far from being a homogenous 
movement with a clear-cut platform 
om current issues, the’ Monarchist 
party is a strange conglomerate. 
Apart from a lambent attachment to 
the monarchist idea, it is principally 
held together by the money and 
spaghetti which  multi-millionaire 
shipowner Achille Lauro lavishly dis- 
penses. Its social complexion ranges 
fom the very poor of Naples, at- 
tracted by Lauro’s handouts, to big 
Southern landowners, engaged in a 
not altogether rear- 
guard action against land reform, 
who, in the feudal tradition, “possess” 
the votes of their retainers, laborers 
and tenants. 

This primarily accounts for the 
Monarchist increase in the rural 
areas in the South, which was also 
where the Communists scored their 
largest sectional gains. Apart from 
the growth of the left-wing popular 
vote (35.4 per cent compared with 
34 per cent in the previous local 
dlections), the most disturbing fea- 
lure of the election returns was the 
heavy share of the youth the extreme 
left attracted. Of the 2.8 million 
Yolers under 25 who could vote for 
the Chamber but not for the Senate, 
just over half supported the two left- 
wing parties. 

This trend is partly mitigated by 


unsuccessful 
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the fact that the Social Democrats 
fared far better with the youth than 
with the elders. Thus, their share of 
the Senate vote was only 4.1 per 
cent, compared with 4.51 per cent for 
the Chamber election, in which the 
youth took part. It is a reasonable 
assumption that, if not for the issue 
of the election law, the pro-Commu- 
nists would have gained less. Their 
strength might even have declined 
somewhat. 

On the brighter side of the pic- 
ture, by far the most encouraging 
development was the failure of the 
neo-Fascist MSI to improve its show- 
ing compared with the local elections 
of the previous two years. Better 
yet, the neo-Fascists utterly failed to 
attract the youth, to whom their main 
efforts had been addressed. Thus, 
in the Senatorial elections the MSI 
polled 6.1 per cent of the total vote, 
but in the Chamber tally the inclu- 
sion of the young vote dragged their 
showing down to 5.9 per cent. This 
alone is a fitting rebuttal to asser- 
tions that the Italians have rejected 
democracy. 

In voicing dissatisfaction over the 
Italian election outcome and over 
failure of $2.5 billion of American 
aid funds to weaken Communism and 
consolidate the forces of democracy, 
Americans might do well to start off 
with self-criticism. Five years have 
elapsed since the basic policy deci- 
sion to throw virtually all American 
support to the Christian Democrats, 
thereby putting all the eggs in the 
clerical basket. Had America shown 
more interest in helping the secular 


democratic parties, Italian democracy 
and American interests would prob- 
ably be in a far stronger position to- 
day. The mere fact that America 
put its money on the Christian Demo- 
crats largely accounts for the fact 
that the secular parties were also tied 
to the Christian Democrats hand and 
foot. Their natural growth was 
stunted. From infants they simply de- 
veloped into dwarfs. 

Had the Christian Democrats won 
control of parliament through the 
bonus-law mechanism, the 
parties would have been committed 
for the next five years to the same 
subservient role as hitherto. As 
things now stand, though badly bat- 
tered at the polls they are in a better 
bargaining position. For the Christ- 
ian Democrats need their parliament- 
ary support. 

Assuming the coalition holds to- 
gether, it is hard to see how Premier 
de Gasperi, or anybody else, can 
maintain a stable government. Save 
for the totalitarian parties, Italian 
parliamentary discipline is extremely 
lax. On more than one occasion, 
some members of de Gasperi’s own 
parliamentary group have _ voted 
against him. On some issues, notably 
foreign policy, the Government can 
probably count on the Monarchists’ 
40 seats in the Chamber and 16 in 
the Senate. But even here, when it 
comes to such controversial measures 
as the European Defense Community 
Treaty, the going is apt to get tough. 

Any attempt at constructive legis- 
lation, such as an extension of the 
agrarian reform or reallocation of the 
tax burden, is almost certain to run 
into formidable parliamentary road- 
blocks. 

In view of these uncertain pros- 
pects, even before the new parliament 
convened observers began predict- 
ing that, in a matter of six months 
at the most, Premier de Gasperi 
would call upon President Luigi 
Einaudi to dissolve parliament and 
set a date for new elections, next 
time seeking an honest majority with- 
out the rejected majority-premium 
law. 
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Bevan and Communism 


By Peter Meyer 


OME OBSERVERS think that the key to Aneurin Bev- 
S°. policies is his attitude toward America. They 
try to explain this attitude in terms of envy, of resent- 
ment against the country on which one is dependent, 
and so on. Although such feelings may account for the 
popularity of Bevanism in certain circles, the roots of 
Bevanism, in my opinion, go deeper. They arise from 
Bevan’s attitude toward Soviet Russia, and this attitude 
follows from the basic concepts of political theory we de- 
scribed last week. 

To recapitulate: If the basic struggle in the world is 
between “property” and “poverty” (i.e., between Capital 
and Labor); if “democracy” is merely an instrument in 
this struggle and an instrument usable only in countries 


with a sufficient “economic surplus”; if freedom is a 





Peter Meyer here concludes the analysis he began in last 
week’s issuc of the social and political theories of An- 
eurin Bevan—theories which, however they may irritate 
sophisticated observers, seem destined to play a large 
role in future events. Mr. Meyer is the author of The 
Soviet Union: A New Class Society; his articles for Com- 
mentary on Soviet anti-Semitism have been issued in 
pamphlet form by Beacon Press. He is co-author of 
Jews in the Soviet Satellites, to be published in August. 
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mere by-product of this surplus and is considered impos 
sible in countries which have to enforce rapid capital 
accumulation; if nationalization and centralized plav- 
ning are identical with socialism—if all these things 
are true, then what is wrong with the Soviet Union’ 
Obviously very little, except perhaps the fact that its 
leaders want to export their methods, valid (in Bevan’ 
view) for three-quarters or five-sixths of the world, to 
the remaining part. 

From this point of view, Bevan can oppose the Kren 
lin only on the same grounds as Tito does: by pleading 
exceptional circumstances for his country. 

And that is exactly what he does. The first and most 
resolute criticism of Stalinism in Bevan’s book is made 
in connection with the Yugoslav revolt. Soviet leaders. 
Bevan notes, are fond of saying that the revolution ca” 
not be exported; yet this is precisely what they are trying 
to do. And what is Bevan’s objection? Just this: 

“It is unnecessary to discuss here whether the Soviet 
leaders have adopted the only course open to them ul 
der the conditions prevailing in Russia. It is more 
the point that they seem unable to appreciate that the 
same pattern is not everywhere applicable, even if it 
were desirable.” 

A rather tame criticism, indeed, which resembles 
nothing so much as the plea of a moderate opposition 
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Communist who implores the Kremlin to take local con- 
ditions into account. There were some Communist op- 
position groups in the late Twenties which criticized 
Stalin from such a position. But their members either 
capitulated long ago to Stalin (to be shot in different 
purges) or else advanced to a more principled opposition 
to Stalinism. Even Tito has passed this primitive stage. 
His theoreticians now maintain that Stalin’s course was 
not the only one possible in Russia and, furthermore, 
that it really destroyed Russian socialism. And they have 
no doubts that “the same pattern” is highly “undesirable” 
in other countries. Thus. Bevan’s criticism of Russia is 
less radical than that of his otherwise uncritically ad- 
mired friend Tito. 

Certainly Bevan admits that Russia is a police state. 
But. in his eyes, that was inevitable. The really guilty 
party in that development was the West—because it did 
not give the Bolsheviks enough economic aid to achieve 
rapid capital accumulation without coercion. The eco- 
nomic function of the police state is to hold down the 
consumption of the people while their surplus production 
is drained off for fixed capital investment: “Herein lies 
the whole tragedy of the Soviet Union. She has been 
trying to lift herself by her hoot straps.” 

When Bevan was in Russia in 1930, he summarized 
his impression as follows: Whereas in Britain we are 
slaves of the past, in Russia they are slaves to the future. 
In 1951. he still held this conviction; in his opinion, it 
has been amply confirmed by subsequent developments. 

Slaves to the future—this is the phrase used by all 
apologists for totalitarian tyranny when they cannot 
deny the facts. The phrase might make sense only if it 
could he shown that the Soviet Union is moving—how- 
ever slowly—toward more freedom, more equality, more 
humane relations between men. But what are the main 
developments since Bevan made his famous statement in 
1930? The enslavement of peasants in kolkhozes, accom- 
panied by mass starvation and the death of several mil- 
lion innocent people. Giant purges removing several mil- 
lion more amid terrible suffering. A tremendous increase 
in the number of slave laborers. A total enslavement of 
the remaining “free” workers by workbooks, internal 
passports. jail sentences for absenteeism. A fabulous in- 
crease in the privileges of the ruling class and the 
strengthening of the educational monopoly for its chil- 
dren. The revival of an absurd Russian chauvinism and 
the emergence of naked aggression. The genocidal ex- 
lermination of several Soviet nationalities. An unprece- 
dented reaction in all fields of cultural life. 

Bevan ignores these events. He knows that “the vast 
masses of [Soviet] workers are conscious of liberation 
and not of slavery.” He knows that “the picture of the 
Russian worker held down by a ruthless dictatorship is 
false.” As to forced-labor camps, “only an insignificant 
minority of the Russian people are aware of them.” 

One can hardly believe that anyone outside the Com- 
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munist party could keep himself so ignorant this late in 
history. Among the thousands of war prisoners, refugees, 
DPs, former Soviet officials and soldiers who came to the 
West during and after World War II, there was literally 
not one who did not have a relative, friend or acquaint- 
ance who had been deported to a forced-labor camp. 
Between 10 and 15 million people are in such camps now 
and many more have passed through them in the past— 
but only “an insignificant minority” knows about them, 
according to Bevan! All serious observers and all retu- 
gees from the Soviet Union agree that class distinctions 
are becoming more and more rigid (that, more and more 
often, the sons of bureaucrats become bureaucrats and 
the sons of workers and peasants become workers and 
peasants)—-yet Bevan “doubts” that there are “some 
beginnings” of a caste system and maintains that there 
is no way to transmit political power from one genera- 
tion of the same class to another! Although hundreds of 
books—many of them documented by quotations from 
official Soviet sources—have been published about these 
things, Bevan evidently does not read “anti-Soviet lit- 
erature.” This enables him to maintain a degree of 
innocence about Stalinism unequaled in the Western 
world since Henry Wallace’s travels in “pioneer” Siberia. 

As Wallace once knew, without the benefit of study, 
that Russia had “economic democracy,” so Bevan knows 
for sure that it is developing in the direction of greater 
political democracy. True, there are no visible signs of 
it (unless, like Owen Lattimore, you regard the Moscow 
trials as a democratic development). But democracy, ac- 
cording to Bevan, is the only political system consistent 
with the needs of a modern industrial community. If you 
train the workers to make and work machines, you pre- 
pare them for political independence. If you rear a tech- 
nical and professional intelligentsia, you create a striving 
for political emancipation. “Their economic enfranchise- 
ment is proceeding. Political enfranchisement must fol- 
low.” 

It would be nice if things were that simple. It is true 
that the necessity to handle machines exacts from the 
totalitarian subjects a certain amount of technical in- 
telligence. But many experiences—not only with skilled 
workers but with outstanding scientists—have shown that 
intelligence is often compartmentalized and that a high 
degree of technical ability is compatible with political 
ignorance. Reading and writing alone do not make 
spirits more free; much depends on the possibilities of 
discussion, on free access to sources of information. The 
rise of a technical intelligentsia does not automatically 
guarantee the rise of an independent spirit—especially if 
all individuals showing such tendencies are immediately 
purged and killed. Bevan makes the fatal mistake of 
transferring experiences gained in the relatively free 
world (“education breeds independence”) to the world 
of totalitarian slavery. He simply does not know what 
the totalitarian system is. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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BEVAN CONTINUGD 


When we come to the field of Soviet foreign policy, 
Bevan’s assertions become fantastic. Let us content our- 
selves with a few samples. 

In China, Bevan says, not only did the Kremlin fail 
to play a decisive role in Mao’s triumph, but the Soviet 
chiefs seem to be positively embarrassed by China’s 
Communization: 

“It gives little satisfaction to the Soviet rulers to 
know that contemporary revolutions are occurring in 
the same kind of millieu. If you amalgamate a Rus- 
sian peasant with a Chinese peasant, you don’t make 
a steelworks. The remorseless logic of this is apparent 
in Peking no less than in Moscow.” 

So let us forget all that Lenin and Stalin and the 
various Comintern congresses have said about the role 
of the colonial countries in the world revolution— 
Bevan knows better. But then, perhaps, Kremlin expan- 
sion is aimed westward, where steelworks do exist? 
Hardly, says Bevan: 

“There is evidence also that the Soviet Government 
wishes to disengage itself from Eastern Germany. In 
going so far west, the Soviet Union pushed itself be- 
yond its sociological frontiers. Its monolithic system 
of government and administration are proving ill- 


adapted to digest the more variegated texture of 
Western life.” 


It is true that the Soviet system is ill-adapted to West- 
ern life; that’s why so many people in the satellite coun- 
tries end in concentration camps. But where is the evi- 
dence that the Kremlin wishes to abandon East Ger- 
many? In the five years of rapid Sovietization of the 
country? In the brutal repression of the striking workers 
by Soviet tanks? 

Having looked east and west, Bevan asserts that Russia 
will not attack the free world and therefore rearmament 
is superfluous. He has only one argument to back this 
assertion, namely: If Russia wanted to attack, she would 
have already done so. Reduced to its elementary logic, 
what Bevan means is: 
won't happen. 

At the beginning of 1939, it was also argued: Since 
Hitler has been in power six years and there has been 
no war, there will be none, and armament is nonsense. 
The analogy is not superficial. There was no war before 
1939 because Hitler had gotten everything he wanted 
without war. Had be obtained Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor in the same way he obtained Austria, the 
Sudetenland, Memel and Prague, “peace” could have 
been “saved” for another year or two. But, after the fall 
of Prague, appeasement stopped. By guaranteeing the 
independence of Poland and Greece, Britain embarked 
on a policy of containment. 

A similar situation may obtain in the future. Bevan 


If it hasn’t happened yet, it 


fears that, if the resistance to Communist expansion is 
too strong, “Russia might then conclude that she had 
come to the end of the usefulness of her social and 
ideological weapons.” 

From this it would follow that, in order to save peace, 
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we have to keep Soviet “social and ideological weapons” 
in good working order. In justice to Bevan, let us say 
that he does not draw this conclusion. All he wants ys 
to do is to recognize the Chinese Communist regime, to 
take it into the United Nations, to deliver Formosa into 
its hands, and to give it substantial economic aid—with 
“no strings attached,” of course. 

The details of Bevan’s appeasement program, however, 
have been dealt with by other critics. Our task has been 
to show that this program flows from certain basic mis. 
conceptions about Communism which are common to 
Bevan and his friends. Barbara Castle, a Bevanite mem. 
ber of the Labor party executive, declared (with no 
rebuke from Bevan) that it was a terrible thing for 
British Labor to be allied with imperialist America 
against the “working-class” governments of Russia and 
the satellites. Sidney Silverman said in Parliament that 
British soldiers in Korea were fighting not only in the 
wrong place and at the wrong time, but also on the wrong 
side, which prompted Churchill to ask: Does the Honor- 
able Member mean that we should be fighting with the 
Chinese Communists against the Americans? 

These may or may not be mere slips of the tongue. 
The fact is that Bevan’s philosophy—if taken seriously— 
must lead radical individuals to similar conclusions. If 
Russia is basically a socialist country and necessarily 
evolving toward political democracy, who among the 
socialists would not like to be on the side of the “slaves 
of the future” against the “slaves of the past”? 

Therefore, it is not enough to criticize Bevanism on 
the level of foreign policy. The crux of the matter is his 
total lack of understanding of totalitarian Communism. 
The Labor party leaders will lose their fight against 
Bevan if they do not convince the members of the party 
and the trade unions that Soviet Communism has nothing 
in common with socialist ideals of equality, freedom 
and justice; that it means worse exploitation and op 
pression than they or their ancestors have ever known; 
and that it threatens to engulf the whole world, unless it 
is resisted by every means—political, economic and mili- 
tary. 

We Americans should be modest. At Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam, we contributed more than our share of 
mistakes. But when Bevan asks, “Does the American 
Administration think it understands the threat of Con 
munism better than we do?” let us answer in all 
modesty: The understanding of this threat by the Amer- 
ican Government has often been desperately deficient, 
but today the greatest fool in America is not as ignorant, 
primitive or irresponsible in dealing with this threat 4s 
Aneurin Bevan. And we can find little hope for improve 
ment when we find him writing proudly: 

“British Socialists were not preoccupied with Con 
munism. What we did was not done to combat the 
fear of the Kremlin. We hardly gave it a thought.” 


In Bevan’s case, it certainly shows. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


France, A Nation 
In Fragments 


CHAMBERLIN 


ParRIs 

RANCE TODAY offers an alarming 
eh of democracy in danger 
of falling into a posture of perma- 
nent paralysis because of excessive 
fragmentation. The French Chamber 
of Deputies can vote cabinets out of 
ofice and veto prospective Prime 
Ministers, but it cannot produce a 
stable majority for any positive 
policy. This is why the country has 
been without a new administration 
since the Mayer Cabinet fell in May 
—a record even for France. 

Ignoring splinter groups, the 627 
seats in the French Chamber are 
more or less equally divided among 
six main parties: the conservative 
Independents and Peasants, the fol- 
lowers of General de Gaulle, the post- 
war Catholic party known as 
the Popular Republican Movement 
(MRP), the Radicals, the Socialists 
and the Communists. Because the 
Communists still get most of the 
working-class votes, there can be no 
government of the Left, unless there 
should be a reversion to the “Popu- 
lar Front” of prewar days. At the 
same time, the parties of the Right 
and Center are so disorganized that 
n0 Prime Minister can take office 
with any assurance of ability to carry 
through a program—especially a 
program with any element of sacri- 
fice or novelty. 

Paul Reynaud went before the 
Chamber with an eloquent and vivid 
analysis of what was wrong with 
the French economy. He was voted 
down by solid blocs of Socialist and 
Communist votes, with a scattering 
of negative votes and abstentions in 
the other parties. Pierre Mendés- 
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France, a Radical with a tendency to 
shuck off French military respon- 
sibilities in Europe and Indo-China 
(he is the favorite French politician 
of such publicists as J. Alvarez del 
Vayo and Alexander Werth), could 
not get enough conservative votes. 

Had the Communists voted for 
Mendés-France, he would have been 
the legally designated Prime Min- 
ister—a sobering thought. The So- 
cialists and others who voted for 
him probably would have balked at 
entering a coalition with the Com- 
But Mendés-France is a 
man to watch with some apprehen- 
sion. Should he come to power with 
the views which he is now credited 
with holding, the Atlantic Pact 
might become a hollow shell. 

Reynaud and Mendés-France at 
least offered suggestions for drastic 
change, whether good or bad. But 
after Georges Bidault of the MRP, 
who has been in many postwar cab- 
inets as Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, missed confirmation by one 
vote, another Radical, André Marie, 
offered a program of timid and 
empty generalities and was also 
voted down. So was the Independents’ 
Antoine Pinay, who submitted a cau- 
tious program approved by a com- 
mittee of ex-Premiers. 

The immediate parliamentary crisis 
may be over by the time this appears. 
But the causes of the crisis are much 
harder to remove. There is a dis- 
proportion, at once alarming and 
pathetic, between the role which 
France is supposed to play on the 
world stage and actual French 
strength, moral, political, economic 
and financial. A people profoundly 


munists. 


divided internally, whose legislators 
are animated by the pettiest local and 
factional interests, is supposed to 
take the lead in uniting Europe eco- 
nomically and militarily, to hold the 
line in Indo-China. France may crack 
under the strain, leaving American 
policy—which has been based on a 
conception of French leadership 
that France is unwilling or unable to 
assume—in an awkward vacuum. 

France is not the only cause of 
discouragement to a newly arrived 
observer. The Italian election re- 
sults were a cause of elation to fel- 
low-travelers everywhere, and Win- 
ston Churchill’s almost indecent 
eagerness to enter negotiations with 
Stalin’s heirs has let loose a strong 
tide of appeasement (which is nat- 
urally very marked in France). 

As against these unfavorable de- 
velopments, two events have brought 
good cheer to those who love lib- 
erty. The first is gallant, stubborn 
Syngman Rhee’s release of the anti- 
Communist North Korean prisoners. 
This act puts us to shame for not 
having freed the North Korean and 
Chinese prisoners months or even 
years ago, instead of turning them 
over to the dubious custody of a 
packed “neutral” commission. 

And then there is the glorious 
news from East Germany. following 
the outbreaks of revolt in Czecho- 
slovakia. No matter what ruthlessness 
may be used against the people of 
East Germany who threw stones at 
Soviet tanks and burnt the Soviet 
flag, Communist authority and pres- 
tige will never be the same again, 
in East Germany or anywhere in the 
satellite area. The Czech and Ger- 
man events, proving once again that 
democracy has strong allies behind 
the Iron Curtain, offer the strongest 
argument against making any new 
Yalta deals. They show we must 
press with renewed vigor toward the 
goals set forth in President Fisen- 
hower’s speech of April 16: unifica- 
tion of Germany on the basis of free 
élections and free institutions. and 
liberation of all peoples enslaved by 
the Communists since 1939. 





LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


An Austrian and a French Novelist 


Scrutinize the Nature of Man 


W HEN PUBLISHERS try to launch an author by pro- 


claiming him the equal of Proust and Joyce, they 
do so at their peril. Robert Musil’s The Man Without 
Qualities (Coward-McCann, $4.00) not only has an en- 
thusiastic introduction by the translators, Eithne Wilkins 
and Ernst Kaiser, and an adulatory blurb; it is accom- 
panied by a reprint of a “critical evaluation” that ap- 
peared in the Literary Supplement of the London Times. 
It is no wonder that some reviewers have been chiefly 
concerned to say that Musil isn’t what he is cracked up 
to be. And they seem to be right. What we have here is, 
to be sure, only the first installment of a fabulously long 
novel—some 2,000 pages—that was unfinished at the 
time of the author’s death in 1942; and when the whole 
of what Musil wrote has been translated, our impression 
may be very different. At the moment, however, the 
comparison with Joyce and Proust appears quite far- 
fetched. 

Yet it would be a pity if readers were put off because 
The Man Without Qualities cannot sustain all the claims 
that have been made for it. Sainte-Beuve once said: 
“Nothing is more painful to me than the disdain with 
which people treat second-rate authors, as if there were 
room only for the first-raters.” If The Man Without 
Qualities is not a work of the highest genius, it is never- 
theless a book of considerable originality and great in- 
telligence. and it can give the reader a special kind of 
pleasure. 

The scene is Vienna in the year 1913, and the central 
character, the man without qualities, is a 32-year-old 
intellectual called simply Ulrich, with no surname given. 
Having successively abandoned the Army and engineer- 
ing. Ulrich has become a mathematician, but he has no 
job. Indeed, he has few ties of any kind in Vienna, to 
which he has recently returned from abroad. He has no 
wife and is not much involved with his mistresses, and 
he has only a handful of friends. 

Ulrich’s father, distressed by his failure to make a 
career for himself, writes him—apparently they never 
meet—and urges him to take a position on the organ- 
izing committee of what is called the Collateral Cam- 
paign. Since the Collateral Campaign plays an import- 
ant part in this book and apparently in the novel as a 
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whole, it has to be explained. In Germany, plans are 
under way for the celebration in 1918 of the thirtieth an. 
niversary of the accession of Emperor Wilhelm II, and 
certain Austrian patriots, not to be outdone, have decided 
to observe, also in 1918, the seventieth year of the Emper. 
or Franz Joseph. However, because his anniversary date 
is December 2, whereas the Kaiser’s is July 15, the 
Austrian plan is to make the whole of 1918 a jubilee 
year. 

Ulrich, somewhat to his surprise, does become involved 
in the Collateral Campaign, which furnishes the author 
with many opportunities for satire. The leading spirit 
of the campaign is a distant cousin of Ulrich’s, Frau 
Ermelinda Tuzzi, whom he calls Diotima. Diotima is full 
of deep feeling about the sanctity and significance of the 
celebration, but is weak in ideas and seeks counsel in 
many places. Committees proliferate, and voluminous 
files are amassed, but at the end of the book, so far as 
the reader can see, nothing whatever has been accom: 
plished. And the situation is doubly ironic for the reader. 
who knows all too well what lies between 1913 and 
1918. 

The second major theme in the book is the case of 
Christian Moosbrugger, a journeyman carpenter who has 
brutally murdered a prostitute. Moosbrugger has been 
adjudged sane, which he certainly is not, and sentenced 
to death. Ulrich considers that this may be as satis 
factory a way of solving the problem as can be expected 
in a world so indifferent to the death rate in transporta- 
tion accidents—this in 1913!—but he is troubled none- 
theless. Some of the most graphic chapters in the book 
are devoted to Moosbrugger’s states of mind, and one 
assumes that he will play a more and more important 
part in the sequel. 

However, it is neither the farce of the Collateral Cam 
paign nor the sinister tragedy of Moosbrugger that 
chiefly holds the reader’s interest, but rather the char- 
acter of Ulrich. This is the more remarkable because one 
might easily say, as Ulrich himself does say, that he has 
no character. But if it is impossible to know what Ulrich 
is, there is no doubt that he is, and that is exactly the 
effect that Musil desired. It is not merely the mystery o 
personality that Musil is concerned with, though he is 4 
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well aware of that as a man could be; what he has de- 
liberately done is to create a person who is so complex, 
and so conscious of his complexity, that he eludes de- 
fnition. 

“In his potentialities, plans and emotions,” Ulrich 
thinks, “man must first of all be hedged in by preju- 
dices, traditions, difficulties and limitations of every kind. 
like a lunatic in his straitjacket, and only then will what- 
wer he is capable of bringing forth perhaps have some 
value, solidity and purpose.” But it is for the dissolution 
of prejudices and traditions and preconceptions of every 
kind that Ulrich uses his intelligence. In his mind, re- 
ality is always many-faceted and the simplest situation 
rich in possibilities. “Nothing is stable for him,” an 
acquaintance says. “Everything is fluctuating, a part of 
awhole, among innumerable wholes that presumably are 
part of a super-whole, which, however, he doesn’t know 
the slightest thing about. So every one of his answers 
is a part-answer, every one of his feelings only a point 
of view, and whatever a thing is, it doesn’t matter to him 
what it is, it’s only some accompanying ‘way in which 
it is,’ some addition or other, that matters to him.” 

This is Ulrich, the man without qualities and a man 
typical of our times. He is the detached intellectual in 
the usual sense of that term, without ties, without status, 
without commitments, without responsibility except to 
himself. But his detachment goes further than that, for 
he also lacks the dogmatism that is so often characteristic 
of the species. This is because in any situation he is al- 
ways aware that he might be something different from 
what he is. He is in the highest degree a relativist, for 
he cannot see a situation from one point of view without 
realizing that there are other points of view, an infinite 
number of them, from which it would appear utterly 
different. Whether it is possible to live in the light of 
such relativism is something that may or may not be 
clarified in the novel as a whole; all it is possible to say 
at this point is that Musil has revealed to us a kind of 
sensibility that seems both strange and familiar—strange 
because it is so highly developed in Ulrich, familiar be- 
cause most of us have moments in which we see the 
world as he habitually sees it. 

Musil has told his story—if one can call it that—in 
an appropriate form. He proceeds in the leisurely, chatty 
fashion of a Fielding or a Thackeray, allowing himself 
ample space for comment, and filling the novel with 
little essays, some of them presented as Ulrich’s thoughts 
and others simply as the reflections of the author. These 
essays, however, are by no means as casual as they ap- 
pear to be, for each of them makes its contribution to 
our understanding of Ulrich and the way he feels about 


life, 


What Musil is trying to do is to probe the nature of 
man, and this is also the task that the French novelist 
known as Vercors has set himself in You Shall Know 
Them (Little, Brown, $3.50). But where Musil handles 
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the problem in the most delicate fashion imaginable, 
peeling off layer after layer of what has seemed to be 
reality, Vercors’s attack is frontal, and the least that can 
be said is that he has written a lively novel. 

A British anthropological expedition, we are asked to 
believe, has discovered in New Guinea a tribe of creatures 
who have some of the characteristics of apes and some 
of the characteristics of men. The question whether they 
are animals or human beings, of the highest theoretical 
interest to scientists, quickly acquires a practical import- 
ance when an Australian corporation, claiming that they 
are animals, proposes to use them in the textile industry. 
Douglas Templemore, a journalist with the expedition, 
becomes deeply concerned over the fate of the tropis, 
as they are called, and serves as a guinea pig in an ex- 
periment in artificial insemination. Since it turns out 
that the tropis can be fertilized by human beings but 
can also be fertilized by the great apes, the experiment 
proves nothing. Thereupon, Douglas kills one of the 
creatures he has fathered and turns himself over to the 
police to be tried for murder, thus forcing a legal de- 
cision on the question of the humanity or non-humanity 
of the tropis. 

In thus imperiling his life, Douglas is motivated in 
part by humanitarian considerations, since he foresees a 
vast extension of racial discrimination if the tropis are 
declared to be animals. And there is also a theological 
issue, for, like Father Dillingham, a member of the ex- 
pedition, he wonders whether the tropis have souls. But 
his chief purpose, as he writes his wife, is to “force the 
whole of mankind at last to define itself, once and for all. 
To define itself unequivocally, irrefutably and defin- 
itively.” 

In describing Douglas’s trial, Vercors writes in an 
amusing way of the operations of British justice, and 
the compromise that is arrived at is altogether plausible. 
Douglas, however, is dissatisfied at the end, and the read- 
er is likely to be dissatisfied too if he has taken Douglas’s 
questions seriously. “Humanity,” Douglas’s wife sums it 
up, “is not a state we suffer. It’s a dignity we must strive 
to win.” That is true as far as it goes, but it scarcely 
disposes of racial discrimination, nor would it relieve 
the theological anxieties of Father Dillingham. The ques- 
tions that are asked at the beginning of the book are not 
answered in the conclusion, and the really important 
questions are never asked at all. What Vercors cannot 
quite bring himself to admit is that this is a world in 
which no important phenomena lend themselves to “un- 
equivocal, irrefutable” definition. 

Amusing as the novel is, it never manages to say any- 
thing significant about the nature of man. That is a 
problem to be approached by way of the imagination, 
not by way of definition, and one can learn more from 
almost any page in Musil’s novel than from the whole of 
Vercors’s. And that in spite of the fact that Musil is 
not another Joyce or another Proust. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Male Self-Hatred 


The Natural Superiority of Women. 
By Ashley Montagu. 
Macmillan. 206 pp. $3.50. 


Women, Mr. Montagu feels, are 
superior not just to him but to men 
in general. In his book, the author’s 
inferiority feeling is projected onto 
nature. 

Mr. Montagu rather 
ously defines “natural superiority” as 


disingenu- 


“better quality or higher nature or 
character,” existing whenever “you 
and your progeny survive more effi- 
ciently than others.” Since women 
live longer than men, they are pro- 
claimed superior. (No statistics are 
offered on tortoises or other tough, 
high-character reptiles which live 
longer and therefore must be even 
better than women.) Men are found 
inferior also because they go in- 
sane or commit suicide more often 
than women. It might be argued that 
women live longer because they lead 
easier lives owing to the efforts of 
men, or that men drive women crazy 
less often than vice versa. Such pos- 
sibilities, as well as the irrelevance 
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of the many other statistics with 
which the book is padded, are firmly 
ignored, 

The author indignantly exposes a 
worldwide conspiracy: Men, fearful 
of the natural superiority of women, 
have relegated them to inferior posi- 
tions by brute force. This axiomatic 
misapprehension of sexual relations 
enables Mr. Montagu to deduce 
everything he wants from his selec- 
tion of facts. He wants plenty. When- 
ever—in Mr. Montagu’s evaluation— 
women have done better than men, it 
their natural superiority. 
Whenever he allows that women have 
achieved less than men, why, of 
course, it only shows that the envious 
males brutally repressed their super- 
ior mates. To this perversion of -na- 
ture the numberless ills of the world 
are then ascribed. 

Mr. Montagu claims “a higher na- 
ture” for women also because of their 
moral superiority: “Vendettas and 
internecine conflicts are essentially 
masculine activities.” (The scales are 
falling from my eyes: Lucretia 
Borgia was probably a transvestite, 
Carmen an obvious piece of male 
propaganda, and most divorces are 
due to “the other man.”) Montagu 
further believes that women have 
“the feminine touch” and are “more 
interested in the beautiful.” Yet, 
more sensible than men, they don’t 
go in for “the violent extremes of 
the recent experimental schools of 
painting”! 

It hardly wants stressing that the 
superiority of Mr. Montagu’s adopt- 
ed sex rests on the nineteenth-century 
pedestal on which he places it rather 
than on nature. His very definition of 


proves 


superiority is an amalgam of vulgar. 
ized Darwin and vulgarized Dewey, 
His women are denizens of the Vic. 
torian imagination, as are the males 
against whom he preaches. He seems 
to have no acquaintance with actual 
women, either satisfied ones or the 
termagant hoydens and _ restless 
mothers who are so difficult to over- 
look for anyone living in the 1950s. 

It is not surprising in this context 
that the author identifies love with 
epiphenomena such as kindness and 
sweet reasonableness. (They may 
occur without love, which may occur 
without them.) Mr. Montagu seems 
unacquainted with the actual phe 
nomenon. Worse, he ignores the 
whole literature from St. Augustine 
to D. H. Lawrence in cooking up 
his love pudding, a dish so uplifting 
as to be emetic. It tastes insipid be 
cause Montagu omits the passionate, 
tragic and anti-social elements of love 
—particularly the love of and for 
women—which Freud, for example, 
stressed together with the socializing 
ones. 

Women bear children, Mr. Mon- 
tagu reveals, and “all men should be 
eternally grateful to women for un- 
dertaking this task.” Woman thus 
“is the creator and fosterer of life; 
man has been the destroyer and 
mechanizer of life.” One must give 
Mr. Montagu his due. He has con 
vinced me that women can be 
mothers and men cannot. (As to the 
creation of life, I had thought it 
takes a joint effort.) Mr. Montagu at 
times puts it starkly: “There is not 
the least doubt that women are by 
nature maternal and that men are 


not.” (Grammar, as a sop, allows 
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men to be paternal.) However, Mr. 
Montagu’s argument for motherhood 
and women plagiarizes the Borden 
Company, which, in its ads, has long 
proved the superiority of cows over 
bulls. They breed and are socially 
more useful, which is precisely why 
the author, Chairman of the An- 
thropology Department of Rutgers 


feel in some respects superior or in- 
ferior to other persons, I find it de- 
grading and insulting to be consid- 
ered either because I am white or 
black, male or female. 

One can but lament the tendency 
of some anthropologists to pervert 


their subject into a pseudo-science 
without giving it time to mature into 
a science. Mr. Montagu’s lecture fees 
will undoubtedly increase as a result 
of this book. But the damage it does 
to the reputation of anthropology 
should be a far graver consideration. 
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» seems hens to lay eggs. To prove this envy. | The language is the technical ter- or demonstrated in a very systematic 
actual Mr. Montagu points to rituals in minology of his trade. Nevertheless, manner. 
or the which the males of a number of a layman may read it with interest, Hartmann insists upon the stratifi- 
restless tribes imitate females. The evidences _ for the issues he confronts are highly _cation of Being in terms of depend- 
O over: of Freudian penis envy go unmen- debatable questions. ence and autonomy, the divisions be- 
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. confronted such questions throughout __ variable in terms of freedom. 
lifting occur at a certain stage of male de- d . - 
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Mon- 


father, or from his fear of competing 
with the father. 


prior to the theories of Freud. In 
some phases of his thinking, he is a 


structs materialistic metaphysics on 
the basis of dependence upon the 


id be Mr. Montagu is naively ambiva- radical investigator and innovator. lowest. His middle ground of rea- 
eae lent: Women are proclaimed superior In The New Ways of Ontology, sonableness is very much worth con- 
oo in terms which, when not altogether however, Hartmann writes from a sideration, regardless of how one 
F life: inelevant, degrade them to mere peculiarly isolated position. It is as judges his method of arguing for it. 
> and means to an end. They are superior if he has taken no regard of any “The beginning of philosophical 
t give because they breed, because they are philosopher writing later than Hegel. reflection,” Hartmann says, “is the _ 
3 con ‘cially useful, etc. The author does While he begins his book with an discovery of the enigmatic in the 
n be not seem to realize that, in presenting attack upon Aristotelian metaphysics __ self-evident.” He attempts to pur- 
to the Women as a superior group, he has 2d argues for the necessity of care- _ sue the enigmas he discovers. But, 
sht it reduced individuals to their common ful empirical and existential study, at one point in the work, Hartmann 
gu at biological characteristics. Such com- he takes refuge almost immediately admits that many of his principal in- 
's not parisons are of necessity irrelevantly in the categorical scheme of Kant, sights have only a “programmatic 
re by quantitative and lead to arbitrary and _—transplanting Kant’s techniques of character.” Tightly organized as his 
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chauvinistic (in this case, inverted) 
conclusions. Although as a person I 
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epistemological criticism into the 
field of ontology. Many positions 


study is, this criticism may be lev- 
eled against the book as a whole. 
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| Italy. 


|countries behind the 


lin the election 


DEAR EDITOR 


| Cites Factors in Communists’ 
Electoral Strength in Italy 
Your readers would not be so astounded at 
the results of the recent Italian elections if 


they knew some of the brutal facts about the 


fifth 
The Italian Communist party is a gigan- 
tic, well-oiled machine with unlimited financial 
The magazine Incom revealed re- 
cently that the party has an annual budget of 


workings of the Kremlin’s column in 


resources. 


| 30 billion lire (about $50,000,000) —a vast sum 


which comes not from membership dues and 
contributions, as claimed, but from a tax levied 
on all business enterprises which trade with 
Iron Curtain. This does 


|not even include the funds spent by the CP 


campaign; no estimates are 
available of this total, but it is certainly far 
greater than that of all other parties combined. 

Palmiro Togliatti’s greatest victory did not 
“the Com- 
munists and their satellites but in the weaken- 


ie in the increased vote totals of 
ing of the minor democratic parties. The Com- 
munist machine, with its tremendous power of 


corruption, succeeded in splitting away seg- 
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ments of these parties, forming new splinte 
parties whose only effect could be to diver 
votes from the Center coalition. These splinter 
groups, such as the “Popular Union” (whos 
leaders included former Social Democratic 
Mayor Greppi of Milan and former Republican 
Premier Parri) and the “National Democratic 
Alliance” of dissident Liberals), 
conducted extremely vigorous campaigns which 
could have been financed from only one source. 
Even the Trotskyite “Independent Socialist 
Movement,” led by the Communist 
Deputies Cucchi and Magnani, which drew a 
quarter of a million votes away from the demo- 
may have been aided, 


(consisting 


former 


cratic coalition, directly 
or indirectly, by the Communists. 

The Communists also helped the Monarchists 
and neo-Fascists; in many districts, they col- 
lected signatures to get the right-wing parties 
on the ballot. During the campaign, Interior 
Minister Mario Scelba released photostats of 
official Communist and neo-Fascist circulars 
advising their respective followers not to molest 
each other’s meetings. On June 7, the first day 
of balloting, the official Christian Democratic 
organ Ii Popolo reproduced a letter by a neo- 
Fascist functionary asking a wealthy industrial- 
ist to aid the neo-Fascist, Communist and Nenni 
Socialist parties, and revealing that his last 
contribution had been divided among the three 
parties. 

When all this is considered, 
short of miraculous that the Center coalition 
the 13,000,000 votes it 
57.000 votes to obtain 
have 


it seems little 


succeeded in getting 

did. It failed by only 
the 5l-per-cent majority which 
entitled it to the “bonus” seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies needed for effective rule, while half 
a million votes were siphoned off by the Com- 
munist-promoted splinter parties. The chief 
lesson of the election is that the minor demo 


would 


cratic parties must wage more effective cam- 
paigns. The only party that could in some 
measure counteract the propaganda of the 
their countless subsidiaries 
Democrats, whose _hard- 
hitting, effective “civic committees” function all 
year round as do the Communists. When the 
Social Liberal and Republican 
parties can count on similar permanent organi- 
zations, Italian democracy will be much more 


Communists and 
was the Christian 


Democratic, 


secure than it is today. 
Rome Grrotamo VALENTI 
Depressed by Eisenhower’s 
Inaction in Berlin Crisis 
Berlin Mayor Ernst Reuter’s message to THE 
New Leaver [June 29] was both inspiring and 
depressing to this reader. The defiant courage 
by the East German workers 
Our own Government’s failure 


shown recently 


was inspiring. 
to seize this historic opportunity, and the weak: 
American labor and 
in con- 


and disunity of 
liberals, are depressing—particularly 
trast to the understanding and leadership di* 


played by Mayor Reuter. 


ness 
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EDITORIAL 





Whose Propaganda ? 


AMID THE ill-advised shouts over “book-burning.” the 
hasic issue in the dispute over U.S. propaganda libraries 
abroad has been obscured. That issue is, simply: Should 
U.S. agencies established and financed to “fight Commu- 
nism with truth” dispense Communist propaganda or 
provide royalties for Communist writers? 

Our overseas libraries, supported by public taxation, 
were not created to promote American books, but to 
serve as rallying centers for the refutation of Communist 
lies. These libraries do not have the slightest connection 
with municipal, university or private libraries here at 
home. 

If it is agreed that Kremlin propaganda does not re- 
quire the benefits of American distribution, and that no 
author—Communist or otherwise—has any solemn con- 
stitutional right to have his book purchased by the 
Government, then the question of the overseas libraries 
is solely one of administration—in other words, of select- 
ing the best books for the job. And the job, let us repeat, 
is combating the voluminous flood of propaganda dis- 
tributed by the Kremlin. 

Clearly, Communist tracts by Herbert Aptheker, Philip 
Foner and Morris U. Schappes belong in the various 
Houses of Soviet Culture; serious efforts should be made 
to find out how they qualified for our libraries. Clearly. 
too, the purge of books by Walter White and Bert An- 
drews did more harm than good. Here again, serious 
efforts should be made to find out who was responsible; 
the likelihood is that it was either a benighted reactionary 
who confuses liberalism with Communism, or else a 
crypto-Communist interested in sabotaging U.S. overseas 
propaganda by alienating the American people from it. 
Neither type belongs in a responsible Government post. 

Some editors and educators have presumptuously com- 
pared the removal of Staliniana from the show-windows 
of American democracy with Hitler’s destruction of Ger- 
man culture. Let these people consider how they would 
have felt if, in 1942, President Roosevelt had banned the 
works of George Sylvester Viereck from the OWI. Having 
considered that, they may realize how much aid and com- 
fort they have unnecessarily given to the enemies of free 
culture abroad. 


Peron on the Rampage 


SINCE MID-APRIL, Juan Perén has been systematically 
liquidating the last strongholds of opposition. The burn- 
ing of the Jockey Club, heart of upper- and middle-class 
resistance, was accompanied by the destruction of the 








People’s House, center of Argentine Socialism. The mas 



























































arrests of Radical and Conservative party leaders haye pom 
been accompanied by mass arrests of Socialists and eve, dip. 
of non-political figures prominent in the country’s ql. § &* 
tural life. Among the arrested, for example, were leaders - 
of a new intellectual group, Asociacién Cultural Arge. § 
tina para Defensa y Superacién de Mayo, and of the § ©” 
Argentine Committee for Cultural Freedom. By 
The arrest that caused the greatest furor was that of Ouse 
Victoria Ocampo, a distinguished literary critic and ” 
editor. The fact that she was soon released by Perén in. shack 
dicates that the dictator is not above pressure from - 
abroad. Such pressure should now be applied in the cases - 
of equally prominent though less internationally known US. 
Argentines like Enrique Banchs, writer and poet; Ernesto being 
Bonasso, who edited the short-lived review, Indices: fort 
Hector Raurich, history professor, and Francisco Ro- 
mero, philosophy professor. [ll-advised as Milton Eisen. Ni 








hower’s forthcoming visit to Perén is, perhaps it can 

























































































































































be used to secure amnesty for the latter’s victims. G 
An illuminating aspect of Perén’s rampage is that it belp 
has by-passed the Communists. No Communist party yi 
headquarters have been raided, no Communist leaders thle 
jailed. While the world Communist press raised a clamor pe 
on behalf of two convicted atom spies in the United § 2 ™ 
States, no Communist publication anywhere uttered a § 
single plea to save scores of Argentine men and women - 
imprisoned and tortured (by electric needle and injec- 
tions of alcohol in the feet) by Perdén. Is this because | 
Peron is getting more and more like the Soviets every 
day? 
CP Anti-Semitism | 
| 
Ir MALenkov-Berta-MoLotTov have actually aban- | 
doned the anti-Semitic campaign which Stalin launched | 
in the last months of his life, the American Communist 
party evidently hasn’t heard about it yet. An 
The June issue of the CP theoretical organ Politicll | 4, 
Affairs contains the first of two articles on the Dis 
tributive, Processing and Office Workers Union, a one T 
time party-line union recently readmitted to the CIO 
after its leaders abandoned Stalinism. (See “DPOWA 
Goes Anti-Communist,” by George N. Spitz, THe New - 
LEADER, June 9, 1952.) The article slings all the usual to 
Communist invective, denouncing the DPOWA’s leaders ay 
as “foul-mouthed renegades,” “lackeys of Wall Street.” in 
etc. w 
Midway through this scholarly screed, however, a new It 
note creeps in. The chief factor in the DPOWA’s fall r 
from grace, it seems, was something called “Jewish na 1 
tionalism,” which is “a pliable tool of U.S. imperialism’s ta 
war measures.” As a result of this noxious doctrine, “8 a 
bond is created between a Jewish worker and a Jewish N 
boss that excludes the non-Jewish worker alongside.” P 
Consequently, in the DPOWA, “non-Jewish workers were \ 
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promoted, but never into genuine top operational leader- 
ship... - They were treated patronizingly.” The article 
goes on to charge that “the development of chauvinist 
iititudes toward Negro workers by the officials of [the 
yion] is also related to their surrender to Jewish bour- 
geois nationalism.” 

By an odd coincidence, David Livingston and Arthur 
Qsman, the once fellow-traveling leaders of the DPOWA 
who have taken the initiative in throwing off the party 
shackles, are both Jewish. Political Affairs, with its open 
incitement to race hatred, is taking its cue from last 
November’s Prague trial. From now on, any Jew whom 
US. Communists are out to get can obviously count on 
being branded a “Jewish nationalist” and made the target 
for the CP’s new pogromist tactics. 


Note on July 4 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS quickly denied that America 
helped bring about the German workers’ revolt. While 
it is true that Administration bureaucrats have been un- 
able to make contact with freedom-loving peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain, these peoples were “stirred up” by 
America long ago. The document from which the follow- 
ing quotation comes undoubtedly did more than HICOG 
in rousing German workers: 


“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments 
long established should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to reduce 
them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such Government, and to pro- 
vide new guards for their future security.” 

That declaration, adopted on July 4, 1776, made 
America both free and great. When our officials start 
denying it, the flag belongs at half-staff. 


The NAACP at 44 


In 44 years, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has helped bring a life of dignity 
lo millions of Negro Americans. Its recent convention, 
aptly enough, followed a Supreme Court decision end- 
ing discrimination in Washington, D.C.—a decision for 
which the NAACP has worked tirelessly for many years. 
ts annual report for 1952 can point with pride to the 
presentation before the Court of five precedent-shattering 
tases aimed at wiping out segregation in public elemen- 
lary and secondary schools. Working locally and nation- 
illy, through private groups, legislatures and courts, the 
NAACP has proved an inspiring model of effective 
“cial action in a democracy. It well deserves the good 
Wishes of all Americans. 
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partment—A Ten-Year History 


William E. Bohn 5 The Home Front 

Melvin J. Lasky 6 Germany’s ‘June Days’ 

Edmund Stevens 9 Report from Rome: Bonus Law 
Lost for de Gasperi 


Peter Meyer |2 The Illusions of Aneurin Bevan 
—2: Bevan and Communism 


William Henry Chamberlin |5 Where the News Ends 


Writers and Writing 
Granville Hicks {6 Living With Books 
Ernest van den Haag |§8 Male Self-Hatred 
Morris Philipson {9 What Is Being? 


20 Dear Editor 
22 Editorial 
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the views of THE New Leaner. We welcome a variety 
of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
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Tamiment LECTURE SERTES 1, cong 


July 7—LIN YUTANG 

Author, The Importance of Living, The Wisdom of China and India—*What’s Wrong with U.S. Policy in Asia? 
July 14—CGEORGE N. SHUSTER 

Former U.S. High Commissioner in Bavaria; President, Hunter College—“The Outlook for Stability in Europe”) 
July 21—ROY WILKINS 

Administrator, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People—“The Future of Civil Rights” 
July 28—MERLYN S. PITZELE 

Labor Editor, Business Week; Chairman, N.Y. State Board of Mediation——“Does Big Business Run Washingtont™ 


August 4—RALPH ELLISON 


Author, The Invisible Man—*‘‘American Novelists Since the War” 


August 1I—SIDNEY DITZION 


Author, Marriage, Morals and Sex—‘Are Women Gaining the Upper Hand in America?” 


August 18—HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 


Member, Editorial Board, N.Y. Times; author, foreign ¢ orrespondent—“Our Stake in Latin America” 


August 25—ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


Press Representative, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions—“Free Labor, Bulwark of World Freedom 


September 1—JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


Former Deputy Administrator, Technical Cooperation Administration—“Is Point Four a Success?” 


CONCERT SERVES —— riursdey evenings 


July 9—RENATO ROSSINI Guitarist 
July 16—VIVIAN RIFKIN Pianist 
July 23—HARRIET SERR Pianist 
August 6—JEROME RAPPAPORT Pianist 
August 13—ZVI ZEITLIN Violinist 
August 20—JACQUES MARGOLIES Violinist 
August 27—IRENE ROSENBERG Pianist 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 


TAMIMENT 7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 53-7333 
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